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The two new 1938 Ford cars are different in appearance, 
appointments and price—but they are built to the same 
fine standards of mechanical excellence. 

Their modern V-8 power-plant provides smooth 
8-cylinder satisfaction which only much more expensive 
cars can equal. And along with this high standard of 
performance, Ford owners report 22 to 27 miles per gal- 


lon with the 85-horsepower V-8 engine. 


HE TWO NEW FORD 











good reasons for stepping up to the V8 class 


The De Luxe car is entirely new in appearance. Sedans 
are longer, with more room, larger luggage space, finer 
appointments. The Standard car—even lower in price 
—has graceful new lines, longer hood, trim interiors. 
Both cars give you the same basic Ford advantages. 
Both include, without extra charge, the equipment you 
need for driving comfort. ... Pick the one that meets 


your personal preferences, and step up to the V-8 class! 


Sse 


Above, the Standard Ford V-8 Tudor . . . Below, the De Luxe Ford V-8 Fordor 
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by ROBERT J. C. STEAD 


NE of the outstanding physical features 

of the Continent of North America is 
the Great Plains area which occupies most 
of the Mississippi Valley and extends for 
some distance across the _ International 
Boundary into the territory drained by 
the Red and Saskatchewan Rivers. It is, for 
the most part, a treeless prairie, level or 
slightly rolling, with a depth of fertile 
soil which has made it one of the chief 
food-producing areas of the world. On 
account of the absence of natural obstruc- 
tions to agriculture its development has 
been rapid, and notwithstanding occasional 
reverses, due to climatic conditions, it has 
produced wealth on a lavish scale and 
furnishes a high standard of living to many 
millions of people 


In these days of easy locomotion the 
Great Plains area provides ample oppor- 
tunity for travel, but, within itself, little 
opportunity for change of environment 
Nature, however, did not leave the need 
of its dwellers unremembered. At the 
northern edge of the prairie region in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan she _ has 
provided a park-like country of lake and 
forest almost ideal for holiday purposes 
Although in the entire prairie area from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the International 
Boundary there is not a lake of sufficient 
size to win for itself a place on a map of 
ordinary scale, soon after passing into the 
Canadian provinces the prairie gives way 
to a net-work of lakes and water courses 
surrounded by heavily forested hills and 
plateaus. As it happens, too, this park- 
like country is at the northern end of the 
prairie region, as though in recognition of 
the natural inclination to move northward 
in search of summer vacations 


In conformity with a policy of fifty 
years standing certain areas especially 
suitable for the purpose are set aside to 
be preserved in perpetuity by the Canadian 
Government as National Parks for the 
benefit of the Canadian people and visitors 
within the borders of Canada, and as 
game sanctuaries for animal and birdlife 
The first of these parks were established 
amid the magnificent mountain scenery of 
the Canadian Rockies, but as their popu- 
larity increased the policy was extended, 
until now there are in Canada, from 
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British Columbia to Nova Scotia, no less 
than twenty National Parks with a total 
area of more than 12,500 square miles 
In Saskatchewan, Prince Albert National 
Park was established in 1927, and in 
Manitoba, Riding Mountain Forest Reserve 
was elevated to National Park status in 
1929. These two parks may _  appro- 
priately be described as ‘Playgrounds of 
the Prairies. 


Riding Mountain National Park is the 
more southern of the two. It lies only 
about 100 miles north of the International 
Boundary. Transportation facilities are 
provided by the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railways and by good 
highways from the south, east, and north 
Although described as a “mountain, ’ it is 
rather a plateau some 2,200 feet above sea 
level, heavily forested and dotted with 
many lakes. On the eastern and northern 
sides it presents a sharp escarpment, with 
an elevation over the surrounding country 
of 1,100 feet, and affords magnificent views 
of the fertile plains below. Approached 
from the south the ascent is so gradual as 
to be scarcely noticeable. The area of the 
park is 1,148 square miles. Most of the 
land surface is well wooded with a good 
growth of white spruce, jack pine, aspen, 
and white birch, and there are also con- 
siderable quantities of black spruce, tama- 
rack, balsam fir, green ash, elm, Manitoba 
maple, and bur oak. On account of being 
formerly included in a forest reserve the 
timber has for more than a quarter of a 
century been under scientific administra- 
tion, and has been preserved, in the main, 
from the ravages both of fire and commer- 
cialization 

Under the protection of the National 
Parks of Canada the wild animals and birds 
within their borders quickly settle down 
to friendly social relationships with their 
erstwhile enemy, man. The opportunity 
to observe and study these creatures under 
natural conditions is one of the great 
attractions offered by the National Parks 
Here bears have shed their traditional 
ferocity and have taken on in its place 
an indifference to man which is sometimes 
embarrassing. Although usually well dis- 
posed, it should never be forgotten that 
the bears, even in the park, are still bears, 


LEFT :—Clear Lake is noted for the beauty of its sunsets, Riding Mountain National Park, {Manitoba. 
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The Breakwater at Wasagaming, Riding Mountain National Park, is a centre for boating and swimming 





The Eastern Gateway to Riding Mountain National Park 
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The Golf Club-house in Riding Mountain National Park commands a fine view of Clear Lake. 





Broad, well-graded highways traverse Riding Mountain National Park. 
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and are to be treated with appropriate 
respect. Riding Mountain National Park 
also affords protection to a herd of buffalo, 
representative of this noble race which 
was rescued from probable extinction by 
the action of the Canadian Government 
in acquiring a remnant and affording it 
protection at Buffalo National Park, near 
Wainwright, Alberta. The largest herd 
of wild elk in Canada, numbering, it is 
believed, between 2,000 and 3,000 head, 
also finds shelter in Riding Mountain 
Park. These are among the most beautiful 
and graceful of all wild animals. Moose 
and deer are frequently seen in the thickets 
or at the edge of lakes, where they come 
to drink, while marks of those busy 
woodsmen, the beaver, may be found along 
many a stream. The buffalo enclosure 
of some 2,000 acres is reached by an 
all-weather route from the park head- 
quarters at Wasagaming, a distance of 
25 miles, and the other animals may be 
found anywhere within the park borders 

All National Parks in Canada are under 
the administration of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources, which has 
headquarters in Ottawa. In the larger 
parks the Department is represented locally 
by a resident Superintendent and staff 
In Riding Mountain National Park the 
headquarters are located at Wasagaming 
a very attractive park townsite on the 
shore of beautiful Clear Lake, a magnificent 
body of water about nine miles in length 
and varying in width from one mile to 
two miles and a half. As the lake is spring- 
fed the water is exceptionally pure and 
transparent, and the sandy, forest-sheltered 
beaches make of it one of the most attrac- 
tive summer resorts on the continent 

The visitor to Riding Mountain Na- 
tional Park registers at one of the gates on 
the three main highways, and if camp 
facilities are required, reserves them upon 
payment of a nominal fee. A lot in a 
surveyed campground is assigned to the 
tourist where he may pitch his tent, place 
his trailer, or erect a temporary wooden and 
canvas tent house subject to the approval 
of the park authorities. Promiscuous camp- 
ing in the areas outside the designated 
campgrounds is not permitted. The camper 
has at his command community kitchens, 
refrigerator houses with individual lockers, 
bath houses, the tennis courts, children's 
playgrounds, and community houses, as 
well as an adequate supply of fuel and 
water 

Time hangs not heavily at Wasagam- 
ing. If the attraction of the beaches 
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temporarily palls, there are roads for 
motoring, trails for horseback and hiking 
expeditions, forests and lakes to be ex- 
plored, oportunities for the study of 
wild animal and bird life, fishing, canoeing, 
motor boating, sailing, and at the close 
of the day community sing-songs by the 
campfire while the slow western twilight 
fades through all the variations from a 
honey-coloured sunset to the deepest gold 
and purple gloaming. Here, in an environ- 
ment which might be a million miles from 
the almost-neighbouring cities, relaxation 
is found, shattered nerves are set at rest, 
health is rebuilt, and friendships born 
which reinvigorate the visitor against the 
pressure and strain of another year 

Many, of course, may wish the greater 
convenience of bungalow or hotel accom- 
modation. These are at their command 
of excellent quality and at very moderate 
prices. There is no more common mistake 
than to suppose that living in the National 
Parks of Canada is so expensive as to be 
within the reach only of the wealthy, or 
at least the well-to-do. True, in some of 
the parks luxurious hotels cater to those 
who require that kind of accommodation 
but everywhere are facilities for tourists 
whose holiday budgets do not permit 
extravagant spending 

To many tourists no vaca’’on would 
be complete without golf. All such will 
find the excellent Government course at 
the eastern end of Clear Lake one of the 
park's great attractions. This course is 
one of eighteen holes, commands a magni- 
ficent view, and is sufficiently difficult to 
test the skill of the accomplished golfer 
while at the same time it is not beyond 
the enjoyment of those who take no pride 
in their handicap. A nominal fee is 
charged. 

Northwesterly from Riding Mountain, 
almost in the geographical centre of the 
Province of Saskatchewan, lies another 
“Playground of the Prairies Prince 
Albert National Park. Here is a region 
of rocks, woods and waters still rich with 
the memories of fur-trader and trapper, 
of Indian tribesmen and white explorer, 
where the Canadian Government has set 
aside an area of 1,869 square miles to be 
forever a place of conservation and recrea- 
tion. More than any other of Canadas 
national playgrounds Prince Albert Park 
is a lace-work of lakes and streams which 
open innumerable waterways into the 
recesses of an unspoiled wilderness. A 
good highway from the city of Prince 
Albert, 36 miles to the southward, com- 
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One of the many fine beaches on Lake Waskesiu, Prince Albert National Park, Saskatchewan. 











Reflections in Bogey Creek from the Glen Beag Drive, Riding Mountain National Park 


The Administration Building at Wasagaming, Riding Mountain National Park 
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Residence of the Park Superintendent, Riding Mountain National Park. 


Beautifully landscaped grounds surround the Museum and Community Building at Wasagaming, Riding Mountain 
National Park. 
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mands entrance to the park, and there 
are excellent park roads to principal points 
of interest, but the chief mode of travel 
is by water. This has been facilitated by 
the building of light railways over some 
of the portages by means of which canoes 
and motorboats can be transferred from 
one lake to another with a minimum of effort 
Albert National Park has an 
average elevation of about 1,800 feet 
above sea level. Latitude and altitude 
combine to afford a summer climate 
almost ideal for campers. Some of its 
lakes are of considerable size, and the 
water has a moderating effect on temper- 
ature. Dense forests of birch, spruce and 
pine mitigate the heat of summer and the 
cold of winter. Sand beaches to rival 
those of Riding Mountain invite the 
summer vacationist 

[he beauty of these northern lakes 
and rivers and the primeval freshness of 
the entire region make this reserve a much- 
sought playground. To paddle for days 
by these uninhabited shores, far beyond 
the sound of motor car or railway, to 
travel through woods so solitary that even 
the breaking of a twig becomes exciting 
because it may mean the passing of an 


Prince 


unseen wild animal, to make camp beside 
some clear-flowing stream, to sleep under 


the stars—for nerves wearied by the 
increasing pressure and rush of modern 
civilization what holiday can be so sanative 
or medicinal! After a few days one relaxes 
[he mental habits of the modern 
competitive life slip off like a garment 
[he ancient rhythms of trees and waters 
the scent of pines, the smoke of the evening 
campfire, the wild cry of the loon, stir 
deep-buried ancestral memories and evoke 
some peculiarly potent magic for the 
restoration of health and happiness.” 

[he administrative centre of Prince 
Albert National Park is the town of 
Waskesiu, located on the magnificent shore- 
line of a lake of the same name, some 33 
miles inside the boundary of the park and 
69 miles from the city of Prince Albert 
[he regulations governing tourists and the 
facilities offered them parallel closely those 
at Riding Mountain, already described 
An excellent golf course is available at 
nominal rates for the day, week, or longer 
period 

\s in other National Parks of Canada 
bungalow camps and good hotel accom- 
rrodation are at the command of the 
visitor at moderate prices 

The conservation of wild life in its 
natural state which has been achieved 
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in Prince Albert National Park is a special 
attraction. An outstanding example of 
what may be accomplished with beaver 
has been demonstrated by Grey Ovwl, 
Indian naturalist, author and lecturer, who 
spends his summers in the park, and whose 
friendly relationships with the beaver 
people is a source of astonishment to all 
who have known these wise and elusive 
animals only by their reputation for 
shyness and seclusion. It remained for 
Grey Owl to establish that the beaver may 
become as domesticated as a friendly dog 
Moose and deer range in the forests, and 
an abundance of waterfowl, from the 
ubiquitous wild duck to the dignified pelican, 
may be seen afloat or aflight, while that 
very excellent fisherman, the cormorant, 
plies his business along the shallow 
bays 

Another outstanding attraction ol 
Prince Albert National Park of almost 
universal appeal is the really excellent 
fishing which is to be found in its waters 
Great Lake trout run to exceptional size, 
and great northern pike are numerous 
[he natural supply of fish in the lakes 
of this park by proper conservation 
methods is preserved and will undoubtedly 
continue to be one of its great attractions 
Many a prairie dweller has returned to his 
home with memories of the thrill of the 
Great Lake trout on his line which touch 
the high point of his sporting experience 

To those who entertain the common 
impression that the Provinces of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan are great areas ol 
prairie land, a visit to the National Parks 
at Riding Mountain or Prince Albert will 
prove a revelation. The environment of 
dense forests, sky-blue lakes and glistening 
sand beaches is as far from the popular 
conception of the prairie provinces as can 
well be imagined. The growing popularity 
of the parks is therefore not remarkable; 
every year they attract greater numbers 
of vacationists, not only from their own and 
neighbouring provinces but from almost 
all parts of the United States, and from 
other countries as well. Their value in 
restoring physical and mental well being 
can hardly be exaggerated, and the fore- 
sight of the Canadian Government in 
preserving these areas to be for all time 
places of conservation and recreation is 
commended by every visitor. Outstanding 
among the attractions of this continent to 
those who are travel-minded, or in search 
of environment which will refresh and 
sustain them, are the Playgrounds of the 
Prairies. 


Sunset over Lake Waskesiu, Prince Albert National Park. 
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Dart of the motor smperc ind at Waskesiu Prince Albert Nationa Park 











Regatta day at Waskesiu, Prince Albert National! Park 


Park entrance and Registration Building, Prince Albert National Park 
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The Canedian-owned motor tankship C. O. Stillman, largest tanker in the world, loading crude off Talara, Peru 


THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


OF CANADA 


by WALTER FRANCIS 


~ BILL it up, sir? 
“Yes, and check the oil!” 

Behind this succinct dialogue, which 
today is a commonplace along Canadas 
410,000 miles of motorized highways, there 
lies a story. 

[he amount of gasolene sold in Canada 
during 1936 would suffice to propel a 
caravan of 69 motor cars, averaging 20 
miles to the gallon, on a round trip to the 
sun, and on their return there would be 
enough fuel left over for them all to take 
two extra jaunts to the moon and back 
lt would be necessary, of course, to provide 
several generations of drivers, because, 
travelling at 50 miles per hour and taking 
no time out for meals, the trip would 
require more than 400 years to complete! 
Further, because there are as yet no 
filling stations along this route, the caravan 
would have to set out carrying its entire 
fuel supply. A gas tank with roughly ten 
times the cubic capacity of the Royal 
York Hotel in Toronto would do nicely 

No wonder the gasolene service station 
with its brightly painted pumps and oil 
racks has become a dominant feature of 
our streets and highways, but it symbolizes 
only one aspect of oil's service to man 
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It does not suggest the whole story 
Wherever man lives and works, wherever 
wheels turn, wherever power is generated, 
oil plays its part to serve the individual 
and general need 

The great passenger liner, setting out 
from Vancouver for the Orient, towers 
above a fleet of fishing vessels, but it has 
one thing in common with them; both are 
driven by petroleum. The aeroplane dron- 
ing overhead, the locomotive puffing on 
the quay, alike are moved by the boon 
of petroleum. As one travels east or north, 
one finds oil being used in the mines, mills 
and lumber camps of British Columbia 
From Edmonton one can hop 1,100 miles 
north into the Great Bear area, or further 
on to the Arctic coast, and all the way 


one finds oil at work, moving cargoes 
on the Mackenzie, pushing along the 


Eskimo hunter's boat, warming and light- 
ing the trappers cabin, hoisting minerals 
to the surface of the earth, air-freighting 
supplies, minerals and furs in and out 
from the railhead. Turning east instead 
of north from Edmonton, there are con- 
stant reminders of petroleum's service 
to agriculture in the oil tanks and barrel 
warehouses, landmarks of each Prairie 


No. 1 well of Royal Crest Petroleums, Limited, on the west flank of Turner Valley, came into 


production in spectacular manner on November 10, 1937. 





Courtesy British American Oil 
Company, Limited 
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An early refinery] Jat 
Petrolia, Ontario,*about 
1870, 


The Duke of Connaught 

inspecting the “‘Discov- 

ery’ well soon after it 

commenced to produce 
in 1914, 





The first gasolene ser- 

vice station in Canada, 

Smythe Street, Vancou- 

ver, British ,Columbia, 

was Opened in June, 
1908 








town as characteristic as the grain elevator 
Flying over the barren reaches of Northern 
Ontario, one may glimpse from time to 
time the last sections of the trans-Canada 
highway now building, with petroleum- 
driven graders preparing the way for the 
motor car. In the industrialized East 
every factory and home uses petroleum in 
some form. Again at Montreal, Quebec 
St. John or Halifax oil-powered vessels 
may be seen setting forth about their 
business on the high seas, or fishing boats, 


oil driven, bringing in their catches. The 
farmer in the Annapolis Valley uses 


petroleum insecticides to protect his fruit 
trees from insect pests, and oil fuel to 
heat his poultry incubators and brooders. 

In this modern life man is surrounded 


by oil. Look out from your office window! 
Oil played its part in setting up the 


buildings about you; many of them are 
heated by oil; their internal services 
elevators, air conditioning, communica- 
tions need oil for their functioning. The 
street car below is driven by electricity, 
but its motors and wheels could not con- 
tinue to turn without oil. The cars, trucks 
and buses that hurry by are oil-driven 
and are riding on smooth asphalt surfaces 
made from oil. Oil is used in processing 
the leather of the shoes and the wool in 
the clothes of the passers-by, and the noisy 
newsboy calling his wares is waving a paper 
printed with oil-base ink 

The ubiquitous service station is a 
symbol of but part of the services rendered 
by petroleum; less than half of the total 
Canadian consumption reaches the con- 
sumer through the gasolene and oil dealer 


along the streets and highways. The 
balance finds its way into consumption 


in many forms and through many channels 

Gasolene consumed by the motor vehi- 
cles on the highways and sold principally 
through the retail service station and 
garage is, however, the principal com- 
modity. It represents about 36 per cent 
of Canada’s total consumption of petro- 
leum. In all, some 533,000,000 gallons of 
gasolene were sold in Canada during 1936 
for use by car, truck or bus, out of a total 
of 624,000,000 gallons, which was the 
apparent gross consumption. The dif- 
ference is accounted for by uses of gasolene 


elsewhere than on the highways in 
aeroplanes, boats, tractors, industrial 
plants, etc 

The gross cost to consumer of the 
gasolene used on Canadas streets and 
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highways during 1936 was $135,000,000 
This represents about 6 cents out of every 
dollar spent during the year in all classes 
of retail establishments in the country 
This sum of  $135,000,000 (for 
533,000,000 gallons) is approximately 2™% 
times the selling value at the works of all 
the 567,483,287 gallons of gasolene manu- 
factured in Canada during 1936. A num- 
ber of factors account for this spread 
Most important is the road maintenance 
tax, totalling approximately $35,000,000. 
Other taxes, federal, provincial and muni- 
cipal, add nearly another $7,000,000 to 
the motorist's bill. The retailers, of whom 
there are some 14,000, receive about 
$19,000,000 to cover their cost of selling; 
the railways and other transport services 
collect some $12,000,000 for freight; and 
the wholesalers and others who are engaged 
in getting the product from the refinery 
to the retail outlets probably expend some 
$10,000,000 or $12,000,000 additional. 
Second to gasolene in demand by the 
motoring public is lubricating oil. Precise 
figures as to its consumption on our 
streets and highways are not available, 
because there are no road tax returns on 


which to base a computation, but it 
aggregated about 17,500,000 gallons in 
1937. Canadian. refiners and_ blenders 


produced 19,665,009 gallons of lubricating 
oils in 1936. This was valued at the works 
at $3,754,454 

But neither in volume nor in value does 
motor oil represent the second most 
important product of the Canadian refiners 
Fuel and gas oil, of which 443,747,191 
gallons were made for sale in 1936, was 
next to gasolene in quantity and also in 
value, at $16,708,163. Asphalt was third in 
quantity totalling 34,860,569 gallons valued 
at $3,031,466; tractor and engine distillate 
was fourth, with 33,280,176 gallons valued 
at $2,963,582: kerosene ranked fifth, with 
28,913,144 gallons valued at $2,606,158, 
while grease, petroleum coke, wax, candles 
and scores of other commodities were also 
produced 

In gross value of products oil refining 
ranks in eighth position among the manu- 
facturing industries of Canada. Imports 
into the Dominion of crude petroleum 
have been greater in value in recent years 
than any other single commodity imported 

That Canada should have built up an 
industry of such high relative importance, 
although lacking, until lately, any impor- 
tant domestic supply of raw material, is not 
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so anomalous as would seem at first 
thought. In the 1860's when the modern 
oil industry had its inception, Canada 
gave promise of being an important pro- 
ducer of oil, and it was in and near the 
old Ontario oil fields that Canadian oil 
refining began. Once established the re- 
finer was obliged to struggle against the 
menace of dwindling domestic supply of 
raw material. In face of this handicap, 
he built up a distributing and marketing 
system that kept pace with the extra- 
ordinary developments of the country in 
the early 20th century. It was the Cana- 
dian refiner who provided the distributing 
organization needed by the rapid expan- 
sion of settlement in the West, and it was 
he who provided the oil supplies necessary 
for all developments in our remote ter- 
ritories. Thus, he made petroleum pro- 
ducts readily available wherever and when- 
ever needed and established foreign sources 
of crude oil supply independent of United 
States control at a time when there was 
fear that the United States would shortly 
face an oil famine, and when an embargo 
on exports of oil from that country was 
considered a likely development 

During the Great War the Canadian 
refiner set new records for speed in build- 
ing refineries, and so released for the 
Allies urgently needed supplies, previously 
drawn from the United States. He de- 
veloped products and services particularly 
suited to the needs of Canadian life and 
Canadian industry, and to the vagaries 
of the Canadian climate. He spent many 
millions and played an important part 
in carrying on and maintaining interest 
in the search for Canadian oil fields; and 
when at last an important supply was 
discovered in the Turner Valley last year, 
the Canadian refiner was able to provide 
an immediate market for the newly dis- 
covered oil. By providing an assured, 
nation-wide supply, the Canadian oil 
refiner-distributor played an indispensable 
part in catering to Canadas thirst for 
petroleum; and what a petroleum thirst 
Canada has! 

Notwithstanding its relatively small 
population the Dominion ranks _ sixth 
among the nations as a consumer of oil 
and second on a per capita basis. It is 
estimated that in 1936 Canada consumed 
41,537,000 barrels, or 1,453,795,000 impe- 
rial gallons of crude oil and products. The 
United States, (the worlds foremost oil 
producer), led the world in consumption 
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with an astronomical quantity 
1,093,163,000 barrels or 38,160,705,000 
imperial gallons. Russia (the world’s sec- 
ond largest producer) consumed 174,592,000 
barrels; Great Britain, (third) 81,419,000 
barrels; France, (fourth) 51,886,000 barrels: 
Germany, (fifth) 45,387,000 barrels; while 
Japan, Argentina, Italy, Mexico. Nether- 
land West Indies, Roumania, British India, 
Australia and the Netherlands followed 
Canada in the order given 

On a per capita basis, the United 
States lead in consumption with 8.9 barrels 
per head; Canada 4 barrels; Great Britain 
1.8 barrels; France 1.2 barrels and Russia 
| barrel 

Of the worlds total consumption of 
crude petroleum in 1936, Canada accounted 
for 3.8 per cent; but of the worlds total 
production, |,796,856,609 barrels, she sup- 
plied only~ 1,504,287 barrels or .085 per 
cent 

Canadas principal foreign sources of 
supply were: United States, 29,820,162 
barrels of crude and products; Peru, 
4,365,487 barrels; Colombia 4,168,215 bar- 
rels; Venezuela 1,532,864 barrels. Total 
imports of crude and products into Canada 
during 1936 were 40,121,403 barrels, of 
which 36,168,818 were crude 

In 1929 there were 15 oil refineries in 
Canada, and the gross selling value of 
their products at the works was $98,384, 180, 
or an average of $6,558,945 per plant. In 
1936 there were 50 refineries with a gross 
selling value of products of $85,172,981, 
or an average of $1,703,460 per refinery 
The seeming incongruity of a large increase 
in the number of plants and a substantial 
decrease in the value of their total produc- 
tion is accounted for partly by develop- 
ments in the Prairies, where a number of 
small “skimming plants were erected to 
process light crudes and to run almost 
entirely for gasolene and tractor fuels, and 
by a reduction in the price of petroleum 
products to the consumer. This, however, 
has been largely offset by increased taxes 
The striking increase in the number of 
plants is a commentary on the statement 
sometimes heard, that Canada s oil refining 
industry is in the hands of a few large 
interests 

Geographically, Canadian oil refineries 
are distributed as follows: Nova Scotia | 
New Brunswick |, Quebec 4, Ontario 5, 
Manitoba 4, Saskatchewan 18, Alberta 12 
British Columbia 4, Northwest Territories 
1. Quebec and Ontario by reason of 
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A top view of a core 
taken from a well drilled 
in Alberta showing the 
fragments of fossils (cor- 
als, etc). These are now 
hard bed-rock and were 
formerly animals living 
in the seas which spread 
over Western Canada 


millions of years ago. 


A close-up view of the 
hard bed-rock limestone 
as it appears in “‘out- 
crops” in the Rocky 
Mountains. These same 
rocks produce gas, 
naphtha and oil in the 


r 


Turner Valley oil field 


A core of benton shale 


taken from a Turner 
Valley well, showing 
cross-bedded fine grain 
ed sandstone interbed- 
ded with black shale 
This core measures 6 
inches in diameter 


Ph tos by W. A Oliver, 
Calgary Alberta 





A group of derricks 

in the north end of Tur- 

ner Valley gas and oil 
fields 


Photo by W. J. Oliver 


One of the large flames 
fed by billions of cubic 
feet of wet gas after 
the naphtha has been ex- 
tracted which burns day 
and night and throws a 
reflection in the sky 
that can be seen for 
miles at night 


Photo by W. J. Oliver 





One of the two 500- 


barrel transfer tanks and 
a section of the 2-inch, 
8 Ymile, pipe line built 
to facilitate the movement 
of fuel from Fort Nor- 
man to Port Radium on 
Great Bear Lake 








From a capacity of a 
few hundred barrels 
daily in 1906 _ the 
present plant and refine- 
ry of the British Amer- 
ican Oil Company, 
Limited, Keating Street, 
Toronto, has been 
developed to a daily 
capacity of 6,000 bar- 
rels of crude oil. In 
the foreground are two 
late tankers unloading 
crude oil from Montreal, 
which will be refined 
for Ontario distribution 





Imperial Oil refinery at 
loco, British Columbia. 





The old wooden derrick 
and plant of the Ding- 
man No. 1 well—the 
“Discovery” well of the 
Turner Valley field 
brought into production 
in 1914 pol which is 
now Royalite No. 1. 


Photo by W. J. Oliver 
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density ol population and concentration of 
motor vehicles accounted respectively for 
$27,407,809 and $26,008,188 of the gross 
output of $85,172,981 of all Canadian refin- 
eries in 1936. British Columbia ranked third 
with $9,197,649. Alberta was fourth with 
$7,410,882 and Saskatchewan fifth with 
$6,638,204. Manitoba produced $1,447,159 
worth of products and the Maritimes and 
the Northwest Territories $7,033,090 

[he total capital employed in Canadian 
refineries is $61,307,820. More than two 
thirds of this is represented by the Quebec 
and Ontario plants with $20,930,076 and 
$20,383,516 respectively. British Columbia 
ranks third with $5,436,687; Alberta fourth 
with $5,260,904; Saskatchewan fifth with 
$4,853,294. The capacity in barrels of 
crude per day of the refinery equipment 
in Canadian provinces is as _ follows 
Nova Scotia 11,000; New Brunswick 250; 
Quebec 65,500; Ontario 39,500; Manitoba 
2.050; Saskatchewan 15,250; Alberta 
16,860; British Columbia 20,000; North- 
west Territories 150. This is an aggregate 
of 171,100 barrels per day or 62,473,400 
barrels per annum, on the basis of full 
capacity operation. Consumption of crude 
oil in Canadian petroleum refineries in 
1936 was approximately 37 million barrels, 
so it is apparent that Canada at the 
present time has ample oil refining capa- 
city 

Of 4,935 employees in Canadian refine- 
ries in 1936, 1,047 were located in Quebec 
and 2,002 in Ontario. It will be seen that 
the average number of employees per 
refinery in Quebec is 261 and in Ontario 
400; whereas in Saskatchewan, which has 
the largest number of refineries of any 
province in Canada, it is 26. The total 
of salaries and wages paid by the refining 
industry in 1936 was $7,193,148 of which 
$5,245,572 represented wages. Except in 


the Prairies, where the small skimming 
plants operated seasonally, oil refining 


affords relatively steady employment; in 
1936 the average number employed was 
4,022, with a maximum of 4,190 in August 
and a minimum of 3,693 in January. In 
Ontario the average was 1,044 with a 
maximum of 1,691 in July and a minimum 
of 1,525 in January. In Quebec the 
average was 876 with a maximum of 912 
in May and a minimum of 841 in January 
In Saskatchewan the average was 365 for 
the year with a maximum of 474 in Septem- 
ber and a minimum of 199 in January 


THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY OF CANADA 


[he petroleum industry has given 
leadership to movements for better wages 
shorter working hours and improved rela- 
tions between employer and employee 
For instance Imperial Oil, Limited, has 
had since 1917 an industrial relations plan 


sickness and death benefits and other 
arrangements designed to improve the 
workers lot and in 1932 adopted the 


40-hour week. The results of this policy 
are reflected in statistics of working hours 
in Canadian refineries. Of 4,391 refinery 
wage earners employed in the months of 
highest employment in 1936, 3,196 worked 
a weekly schedule of 40 hours or less 

Distribution of petroleum products 
over Canadas vast territory is an enter- 
prise of major dimensions, but statistics 
are not available as to the amount of 
capital and the number of employees 
engaged in this service. Products move 
by water, rail and road. Large bulk 
stations are located at strategic points on 
the coasts and inland waterways, and are 
supplied by boat movement from the 
refineries. [here are approximately 3,500 
combined bulk-storage plants and ware- 
houses along railway rights-of-way. More 
than half of these are on the Prairies, and 
this indicates the thoroughness with which 
the industry went about its task of assur- 
ing a dependable supply for the farmer 
at all times and places. The average bulk 
station on the railway right-of-way consists 
of two large tanks each with a capacity 
of 12,000 gallons and a warehouse in which 
packaged goods can be stored. The plant 
is usually in charge of an agent who makes 
deliveries by motor truck in his neighbour- 
hood. It is estimated that the bulk dis- 
tribution of petroleum products in Canada 
affords employment to some 8,000 people 

The Canadian oil industry has reso- 
lutely held to the belief that, hidden away 
in some deep treasure houses, large sup- 
plies of oil exist in Canada. Wherever 
indications of oil deposits have been found 
the industry has not hesitated to make 
large outlays for exploration and for test 
drilling. Until recently, and then only in 
the Turner Valley in Alberta, exploration 
has not experienced notable success. This 
contrasts strikingly with the experience 
in the United States, where the 
founding of the oil industry practically 
synchronized with the beginnings of the 
same industry in Canada; but which now 
produces more than 60 per cent of the 
world's total oil supply. 
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The worlds first oil well was drilled at 
Oil Creek in Pennsylvania in 1859, but it is 
a matter of record that J]. H. Williams sank 
a pit for oil on the banks of Black Creek, 
Ontario a year earlier. Canada’s first real 
well was drilled at Oil Springs, Ontario, in 
1862 by James Shaw, a photographer. At 
165 feet he struck what was then regarded 
as a prodigious flow of petroleum. Shaw 
was offered $25,000 in gold for his well 
He declined. The flow soon dwindled and 
Shaw died in poverty. 

The early 60's were years of great 
activity and considerable success in the 
western Ontario oil fields. A number of 
wells produced as much as 2,000 barrels 
daily; some yielded 6,000 barrels and one 
famous gusher, 7,000 barrels. Prices were 
high, too; $10.00 gold a barrel was fre- 
quently paid. Then came the gushers in 
Pennsylvania. The higher the oil spouted, 
the lower the price fell. It dropped to as 
low as 10 cents a barrel. The Canadian, 
industry was paralyzed. At the outset it 
had supplied products for export to the 
United States, the Continent and Medi- 
terranean countries, but by 1867 it needed 
a tariff protection of 10 cents a gallon on 
kerosene and 15 cents on other products 
Many of the refiners who had set up plants 
in and about the oil fields were ruined. A 
few struggled on, operating intermittently, 
and in 1880, seven of them in the London 
and Petrolia districts consolidated their 
assets and equipment to form the Imperial 
Oil Company, Limited. This was the 
nucleus of the present-day Imperial Oil, 
Limited, which through subsidiary com- 
panies controls important production in 
Colombia and Peru 

Data relating to oil production in 
Canada are available since 1881 when 
production totalled 368,000 barrels. Pro- 
duction increased to 808,000 barrels in 
1899, but since then, until recently, the 
trend has been almost steadily downward, 
and for the past decade the average has 
been 137,000 barrels annually Devel- 
opments in the West have again changed 
the picture. Production in the Province of 
Alberta during 1937 is estimated at 
2,717,000 barrels. Of this quantity 2,688,136 
barrels came from the Turner Valley. The 
contribution of the old Ontario oil fields to 
Canada's petroleum output in 1937 totalled 
only about 165,000 barrels 


THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY OF CANADA 


The history of the Turner Valley is one 
of perseverance in face of more than the 
usual allotment of difficulties which con- 
front oil seekers in proving up a new field. 
In 1914 on the bank of Sheep Creek, near 
Black Diamond, A. W. Dingman, the 
“father of the Valley, drilled the Calgary 
Petroleum Products No. | well. It was 
hardly an oil well, flowing gas at the rate 
of 1% million cubic feet daily, but the gas 
was wet with naphtha. A hectic period of 
promotion followed, and within six years 
the Valley had 9 wells spaced over an area 
of three miles long and one mile wide. Each 
well produced some oil or gas, but not 
much. Dingman meanwhile completed his 
second well with a flow of % million cubic 
feet daily, and built an absorption plant to 
recover about 500 gallons of naphtha each 
day from the combined output of his two 
wells. A third Calgary Petroleum Products’ 
well was spudded in, but the absorption 
plant was destroyed by fire in the year 
1920. When Dingman’s Company was un- 
able to carry on, the Royalite Oil Company 
a subsidiary of Imperial Oil, took over the 
Calgary Petroleum Products wells and 
leases, built a new and modern absorption 
plant and completed Calgary Petroleum 
Products No. 3 as a small gas well. A 
contract was made with the Canadian 
Western Natural Gas, Light, Heat and 
Power Company to supply gas for Calgary. 
For the first time on December 31, 1921, 
gas from the Turner Valley passed into the 
Calgary mains 

It was assumed that the gas and 
naphtha of the Turner Valley were derived 
from some major oil pool at greater depth. 
To test this theory, the Royalite Oil Com- 
pany undertook a deep test well, known as 
Royalite No. 4. Penetrating the younger 
rocks, the drill entered the limestone, 
presumably the Madison lime, and secured 
an enormous flow of wet gas from which as 
much as 600 barrels of 73° gravity naphtha 
was recovered daily. Once again money 
poured into Turner Valley promotions. 
Development was too rapid and abandoned 
wells and bankrupt enterprises were the 
least of the aftermath. The greatest 
tragedy was the waste of billions of cubic 
feet of gas which was burned after in- 
adequate treatment to extract its naphtha 
content. Some alleviation of waste was 
effected by enlarging the gas line to 
Calgary and by storing gas in the depleted 


LEFT:—Flash coils, pipe bends, atmospheric tower and boiler house stack silhouetted against an evening sky 
at Sarnia. 
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Bow Island field. A _ restrictive quota 
system was imposed by the Alberta Govern- 
ment. Notwithstanding this, gas pressure 
in certain parts of the field decreased to 
such an extent that the prevailing method 
of extracting the naphtha by separators 
lost much of its efficiency, and elaborate, 
costly absorption plants had to be installed 

The limits of the Turner Valley field 
were gradually extended, particularly to 
the south, and the year 1930 saw the record 
number of 47 completions. For the first 
time production passed the million barrel 
mark. At this time many people were 
convinced that the Turner Valley was a 
wet gas field and not an oil field in the 
ordinary sense of the term, for only an 
insignificant production of crude oil had 
been obtained. However, in the summer of 
1936, Turner Valley Royalties well,on the 
west side of the structure and towards the 
south end of the Valley, came in as a 700- 
barrel-daily producer of high gravity crude 
oil. Turner Valley was back in the head- 
lines! 

Subsequent completions in the vicinity 
were encouraging. In 1937, prior to No- 
vember, 23 wells were brought in with an 
estimated potential production of 23,273 
barrels daily; but a controlled test of pro- 
duction has not been made at this writing, 
and so some uncertainty exists as to the 
actual potential output. 

It appears that Turner Valley has been 
established as an oil field with sufficient 
proven reserves to supply the Prairie 
market for a period of years. As in all 
major oil fields, production is pro-rated. 
The large refiners have done everything 
possible to increase consumption of Turner 
Valley crude in line with the available 
market, the indicated supply and the 
legitimate interests of producer and con- 
sumer. There is a logical and economically 
set market for the production of any oil 
field. The further oil moves, the higher the 
laid-down cost, and when it ‘s moved into 
areas previously served from other fields, 
its cost steadily rises, while the cost of the 
competing supply decreases with each mile 
that it is pushed back towards its source 
As a means of extending the Valley market 
Imperial Oil projected a pipe line to Regina 
but the railways published a reduced rate 
commensurate with pipe line costs, and so 
there is no reason for the construction of 
such a line at this time 

The search for oil 
Turner Valley. Other 


is not confined to 
structures in the 
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foothills of the Rockies are being investi- 
gated and the drills are active also on the 
Prairies. Lack of rock exposure has been a 
deterrent in interpreting the Prairie struc- 
ture, but the geologist has combined with 
the geophysicist in making surveys to 
determine the attitude of deep lying beds 
A test well drilled last year on the Caley 
structure, near High River, was located 
after a seismograph survey. The well was 
drilled to 8,988 feet, setting a new Canadian 
record, but the results were negative 

Production from the plains is limited to 
the Red Coulee and the adjoining fields, 
which yield some 18,000 barrels annually 
and to the Wainwright field, which pro- 
duces about 15,000 barrels of heavy crude 
each year 

Many efforts have been made to exploit 
the McMurray Tar Sands in Northern 
Alberta. Drilling serves no purpose there 
because the oil is too viscous to flow. Other 
methods of extraction are being studied 
and give promise of success 

Two producing wells drilled 50 miles 
beyond Fort Norman in 1919, are now being 
used to supply gasolene and fuel oils for the 
mining operations in the Great Bear area 
A skimming plant was erected on the site 
of these wells and it processes some 5,000 
barrels annually. During 1937 a pipe line 
was built to facilitate the movement of fuel 
oil over an 8-mile portage on the Bear 
River. 

Production of oil in Western Ontario 
totalled 165,495 barrels in 1936. Produc- 
tion in New Brunswick was 17,112 barrels 

To the chemist crude oil is a mixture of 
hydrocarbons; to the geologist it is the 
buried remains of vegetable and marine 
life that existed millions of years ago in 
estuaries and along the shores of pre- 
historic seas. The oil industry speaks of 
“pools” of oil but this is a misnomer; oil is 
not stored underground in pools, it is 
stored in sands and porous rocks. 

The refining process is principally a 
process of distillation. The refiner boils off 
the various components of the crude by 
applying heat. The light naphthas and gaso- 
lene come first; then, as the temperature is 
raised, the kerosene, the fuel and gas oil 
and the lubricating stock. There may be 
a residue of wax, asphalt or coke, according 
to the nature of the crude and the method 
of refining 

In recent years great progress has been 
made in the science of oil refining. Very 
exact regulation of heat, separation in 








The flash room where the flash point of oils is taken. The flash point is the minimum temperature in Fahrenheit at which an oil when heated 

will give off light vapours, which flash in the presence of a spark or flame. All oils must measure up to their particular flash point before they 

are allowed to leave the refinery. The test consists of heating a specified amount of the oil in special flat cups (as shown), and at every rise 

n temperature of 5 degrees, passing a small test flame of 5/32” diameter across the mouth of the cup until a point is reached where the fiame 

causes a distinct flash in the cup. For certain oils the heating is carried past the flash point,until the flame causes the vapours to catch fire 
and burn continuously on the surface of the oil. The temperature at which this occurs is known as the fire point 





All gasolenes in their raw state contain varying 


the chemical laboratory of one of Canada’s largest refineries 
n, the gasolene would cause serious corrosion to the cylinder walls, valves, heads and 


A sulphur determination test ir 
amounts of compounds of sulphur if these were left 
stems of the motor. With each combustion in the cylinder head, a large amount of water vapour is formed as one of the products of com- 


bustion This combines with whatever sulphur compounds are in the gasolene to forrn weak sulphuric acid, and although much is blown out 
through the exhaust ports, enough remains to cause the above mentioned corrosion. Careful washing of the raw gasolene with lye removes 
most of the sulphur, and the apparatus shown determines the quantity left. A measured amount of the gasolene is burned, and the fumes 
containing the products of combustion which come off are absorbed by the tube containing a solution of sodium carbonate. This is then 
neutralized by titrating with weak sulphuric acid, and the amount of sulphur determined. 





elaborate “‘fractionating’ equipment and 
treatment by chemicals and solvents have 
resulted in greatly improved qualities of 
products which have been sold at steadily 
decreasing prices. The ‘‘cracking process 
has been developed. By this process the 
refiner can make kerosene and fuel oil into 
gasolenes, by breaking up the molecules 
under temperatures of about 1000° F. and 
at pressures of about 800 pounds per 
square inch. More recently polymeri- 
zation, which is in a general sense the 
reverse of the “cracking” process, has been 
developed. By this means the refiner can 
combine light fractions to produce heavier 
fractions. The trend in the industry is to 
produce a wider and wider variety of 
products; in fact it seems destined to be- 
come, in part, a chemical industry 


THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY OF CANADA 


As a writer in The Oil and Gas Journal 
puts it “It (polymerization) involves not 
only the manufacture of motor fuel but 
leads to the commercial production of 
synthetic lubricating oils, rubber and 
resins. In a broad sense it means that a 
part of the fuel gas now entering our 
homes by pipe line may come through the 
door as cups and saucers, spoons, electric 
fixtures,. furniture and maybe the walls 
will be covered with a tough, durable 
impervious film of petroleum resin as a 
step forward in air-conditioning. That gas 
may also supply tires and lubricants for 
automobiles, benzol and toluol for war 
machinery and delicate bases for perfumes 
and medicine.’ 

Great and varied as are oils services 
to man to-day, they will be even greater 
and more varied in the years to come. 





The Albert L. Ellsworth was put into service by The British American Oil Company, Limited, 
in 1937. It has a capacity of 100,000 barrels of crude oil and transports East Texas crude oil 
from the Gulf of Mexico ports to the Montreal refinery. 








Tanks are impressive appurtenances of an oil refinery. At Sarnia there are nearly a thousand ranging in size up to giants 
ke these; one such tank would hold enough gasolene to supply one motorists requirements tor about 6,000 years. 


tills, removing coke mechanically at a refinery in Sarnia. 
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The pipe lines, concentrating at the loading racks above the railway sidings, run from storage tanks containing the finished 

products. A line of tank cars waiting to convey these products to their various destinations—big power plants, industrial 

centres, farming communities, highway construction jobs or the bulk storage supplying the service station where your car 
is Fuelled and lubricated 


The world’s largest tanker, the C. O. Stillman, passing through the Panama Canal -with a cargo of South American crude 
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TOP LEFT The stern of this Nova Scotia tern 
schooner sums up the famous Nove Scotia, West 
India trade. Registered in the Barbados, she is 
named for a Weymouth, Nova Scotia, merchant 


TOP RIGHT:—Caulking the schooner Nova Queen's 
leaky deck at Weymouth, Nova Scotia 


BOTTOM LEFT Haul away your spanker 
sheet!’’ A New Brunswick schooner and her crew 
are put through their paces 


BOTTOM RIGHT:—fred Thurber and ‘Uncle 

Leslie’ Nickerson at Freeport, Nova Scotia. Their 

favourite songs are old sea ballads now seldom 

heard The City of Baltimore’ and “Mutiny 
on the Saladin.’ 











CRUISING FOR BALLADS 


IN NOVA SCOTIA 
by WILLIAM DOERFLINGER 


OTHING makes the trip more in- 

teresting than having some definite 
business in the country one is visiting 
[he random tourist sees the scenery, 
but he is apt to overlook less obvious 
things. Confined to hotels, golf links 
towns and highways he lacks many op- 
portunities to meet people unlike himself 
while the traveller who must traffic with 
strangers on their own ground is more 
likely to come back knowing a country 
for what it is 


| have made tours by wagon along the 
dusty roads of Nova Scotia, for fun. | have 
gone cruising for the mere sake of being 
afloat and landing in new places. Those 
trips were well worth the making, but 
never, when afield in Nova Scotia, have 
| encountered as many interesting corners 
and people as when | went ballad recording 

Sea songs were the interest | had es- 
pecially in mind when | decided to tour 
Western Nova Scotia, combining vacation 
with a serious hunt for traditional balladry 
What luck | should have it was hard to 
judge, but ballad recorders must choose 
their districts partly by instinct, as traw- 
lers and whalers sometimes choose their 
fishing grounds. And thinking it over 
more carefully, | felt sure Nova Scotia 
would be a good place to hunt the ballad 


One's main clue, in such matters, lies 
in the history of a region, and thus con- 
sidered, Western Nova Scotia seemed al- 
most perfect. Not only was it new territory 
but the entire coast, from Lunenburg to 
Shelburne and especially along the Bay of 
Fundy from Yarmouth to the head of the 
Bay, was, during the last century, one of 
the worlds important shipping and ship- 
building regions 

Let me roughly describe it. A broad 
belt of woodland and farming country, 
stretching inland from ten to twelve miles, 
extends about the western portion of this 
easternmost province. Centrally, the coun- 
try consists mainly of barren, rolling wilder- 
ness; but even on the bushy uplands, 
when the wind is right, one can hear, miles 
away, the Bay of Fundy foghorns blaring 
their warnings of a dangerous lee shore 


Forty vears ago, the seaports along 
this coast, tiny villages and larger towns, 
were places well known to most seafaring 
men. The names of such communities 
as Yarmouth, Digby, Shelburne, Annapolis 
Royal, Windsor, Maitland and Kingsport, 
lettered boldly under the sterns of spruce 
full-rigged ships, trim barques, rugged 
brigs, brigantines and schooners, were 
reflected in salt water all around the world 

Forty vears have passed, and the sailing 
trade is dying away Only the cargo 
schooners are left, jogging along our coasts 
in thinning numbers. Judging from the 
signs, none the less, Western Nova Scotia 
seemed a likely region, though the majority 
of the men who shipped under square- 
rigged sail can no longer gather on deck 
for the muster roll 

Digby, westernmost town on the An- 
napolis Basin, was my headquarters, and 
from here I made various trips up and down 
the coast, later crossing over to Lunenburg 
County. Lunenburg is the home of one 
of the world’s great deep-sea fishing fleets 

Such an expedition, easy enough to 
make, is an adventure for any one interested 
in the sea and sea traditions. For the 
scholar, it affords an opportunity to see 
how folk-songs are composed, how they 
are carried from section to section and are 
handed down through successive genera- 
tions. More than literary curiosity is 
involved, however, for the recorder will 
find deeper interest in the s2a songs them- 
selves—records, expressed in common sail- 
or’s language, of seafaring life in the most 
eventful eras of our nautical history. 

One of the most productive trips was 
that from Digby to Westport along the 
coast of the Bay of Fundy. Digby Neck, 
a rocky, woeded arm of the North Moun- 
tain, runs westward from Digby Gut for 
thirty miles along the receding shore of the 
mainland. This high geological formation 
continues in Long and Brier Islands, ten 
and three miles long respectively, and the 
entire range, from Digby to Brier Island, 
is a region of thick woods, lonely farms, 
and small fishing villages 

One hazy summer morning, having 
made a quick trip from Digby, I stood with 
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a group of men on the gravel road that runs 
beside the flats of Freeport Harbour at the 
western end of Long Island. There were 
Captain George [hurber, former deep-sea 
shipmaster, Leslie Nickerson, ex-mate, 
John Finnegan, Fred Thurber, Charlie 
Musgrave and myself. Since my arrival 
in the village, sea songs and yarns had 
taken on new interest for the sailors of 
Freeport, and it was easy, that morning, 
to keep the talk in nautical channels 
‘There was one old song, now, Charlie 
Musgrave said, “that was a wonder. Told 
about everything that happened on a 
voyage in a Nova Scotiaman—and | wish 
1 could remember what it was she was 
called.” 
“Don't you mean Corbitt’s Barken- 
tine? Les Nickerson suggested eagerly 
The little old man in faded dungarees, 
thin coat and heavy shoes, with his spry 
and cheerful air and natural hospitality, 
was the best singer in the group. “The 
song about the barkentine George E. Cor- 
bitt of Annapolis Royal,” he went on 
“Never sailed in her myself, but | remember 
her mighty well. 
“That's the same ship!’ Charlie Mus- 
grave exclaimed. ‘She's the vessel. Now 
I remember some of the song—it starts 
with Annapolis 
‘Come all you brave Annapolis boys, I'll 
tell you what I've seen 
On a voyage to Demerara in a fancy bar- 
kentine 

The thirtieth day of August, boys, in 
eighteen eighty-three, 

The Eva Johnson took our line and towed 
us Out to sea.!” 

“The old Eva Johnson!’ Les Nickerson 
put in. “Towed out to sea by the Eva 
Johnson, the same's I ve been many a time 
Corbitt’s barkentine—she was a hot packet 
too, the song says—a regular old blood- 
boat.” 

By way of illustration, he went on with 
another stanza 
“That night they picked the watches 

and unto us did say, 

‘If you can't do your duty, boys, she’s) the 
hottest out of the bay!” 

‘O Lord, O Lord, what have | done, 
so bitter one did scream, 

“That | should be shanghaied on board 

of Corbitt’s barkentine 7” 
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The ballad turned out to be one of the 
best and most popular of Nova Scotian 
“come-all-ye's dealing with local ships 
and sailors. The summer's haul included 
five such songs, which is especially in- 
teresting inasmuch as this type of sea 
ballad is seldom heard in other parts of 
the world. Corbitt’s barkentine was an 
actual vessel, of course, and the song is a 
literal though sometimes mildly humorous 
account of her voyage, with its amusing 
and exciting events. It took some time, 
however, to secure a full version. My 
friends at Freeport, who remembered only 
scattered stanzas, eagerly suggested other 
men who might “know it all.” Later, 
other fragments were obtained by following 
such clews. Not until | went to Annapolis, 
however, did | meet by good luck the 
former owner of the ship and thus stumble 
upon the ballad in full. 

Captain Frederick William Wallace, 
author of /n the Wake of the Windships and 
other maritime histories of British North 
America, mentions in that book having 
heard the same old “come-all-ye’ often 
sung in schooner forecastles. The reader 
will also find in Captain Wallace's book 
an account of the “fancy barkentine™ 
George E. Corbitt, abandoned at sea in 
1890 after a gallant career. 


Leaving my Freeport boarding-house 
early one morning, | followed the harbour 
road, passing weatherbeaten frame houses, 
modest but substantial, which look across 
the water to the neighbouring town of West- 
port. For generations the men of the two 
communities have followed the sea, many 
as fishermen, hundreds more as officers and 
hands aboard windjammers and steamers 
sailing out of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 
Saint John, New Brunswick, and more 
distant places. Reaching Grand Passage, 
the channel between Long and Brier 
Islands, I saw tangible evidence that this 
seafaring trade still goes on 

A tern schooner (or three-master) had 
arrived in the Passage the evening before 
and lay at the Westport wharf discharging 
her cargo of rock salt from Turks Island, 
British West Indies. She turned out to be 
the Leo le Blanc, of Weymouth, Nova 
Scotia, commanded by Captain Henry 
Burke of Lunenburg. The ship has since 
been lost on Turks Island in a winter gale 

That evening, however, | sat with 
Captain Burke in her transom cabin and 
took down some half dozen rousing ballads 




















“Come all you brave Annapolis boys, I'll tell you what I've seen 
On a voyage to Demerara in a fancy barkentine!”’ 


Strange wrecks sometimes occur in windjammer sailing. The ship Glenesslin, under full sail, piled up on a lee shore 
during her voyage from Santos to Portland 
Asabel Curtis 
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full of the tang of sea wind and spray. There 
were “Roll, Julia, Roll” or “The Liverpool 
Girls, “~The Schooner Druid, ° “The Soldier 
and the Sailor,’ “The Ebenezer, “The 
Schooner Blizzard” and a beautiful Lunen- 
burg ballad,’ The Donzella andthe Ceylon. © 
Captain Burke remembers only about 
fifteen stanzas of the last song, the rest 
having escaped his tenacious memory. The 
search for the closing stanzas, describing 
the Donzellas homecoming and the wreck 
of the Ceylon, took longer. Burke was 
mate of the Donzella later in her career, 
which may explain his great liking for the 
old ballad, beginning 


“On the first of February from Lunen- 
burg we set sail, 

Kind heaven did reward us with a fair 
and pleasant gale 

We left the port of Lunenburg so early 
in the morn 

And side by side we sailed away, the 
Donzella and Ceylon.” 


Wind-swept and rock-bound, the islands 
of Digby Neck are connected with the 
railroad only by motorboat and by bus 
transportation to nearby points where 
boats leave for the islands. Such outposts, 
many of whose citizens are apt to be older 
folk, make the best places for ballad hunting 


Even more surprising, therefore, was 
my meeting with the owner and driver of 
the Digby Neck bus. I could see that this 
obliging person had a remarkable memory, 
merely by watching him deliver packages 
to his clients at crossroads, farms and 
cottages all along the thirty mile road. No 
errand nor request seemed to stump Guy 
Morehouse. I was hardly prepared, how- 
ever, when [| mentioned an interest in 
chanteys and forebitters, to hear him say: 
“Sailors songs, eh? Well now, let's see. 
My dad was a deep-sea captain, and here's 
one he used to give us when he was home 
between voyages. 


lt makes a pleasant memory—Guy 
Morehouse bending over the wheel, the 
bus swaying and jolting along a wooded 
road, the driver's voice raised in a stirring 
old ballad of His Majesty's Navy more 
than one hundred and fifty years ago 


“It happened on a certain day 

The ship Ramillies at her anchors lay. 

[hat very night a storm came on 

And the ship from her anchors cut and 
run 
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[hen the chorus, symbolic of sailors 
fortunes all the world over 

“So come all you girls, you girls that 

we adore, 

Pray for the sailors that are on a lee 

shore.” 

Here, in the song's rough language, is 
the picture of the loss of H.M.S. Ramillies 
on the coast of Devonshire in 1760—the 
month February—with more than two 
hundred officers and men: 


“Then the boats we in so nimbly did 

toss, 

Some jumped in, while others were lost 

Some in one boat and some in another 

While the watch down below, boys, they 

did smother. © 

Talking about lee shores, as Nova 
Scotians would say, the rocks of this same 
coast along the Bay of Fundy have gnawed 
the timbers of many strong vessels carried 
to destruction by gales and tides. The 
photograph of the sealing schooner Agnes 
Donahoe aground at Point Prym in mid- 
winter tells the story vividly enough 

It was August when I left the Bay of 
Fundy counties for Lunenburg County on 
the south shore. At Lunenburg, ship- 
builders, fishermen, and veterans of the 
road around Cape Horn and the West 
India trade all showed they could handle 
their grace notes and basso profundos as 
well as they could the marlinspike and 
heaver. All too soon, | ‘left the port of 
Lunenburg to go inland to Lake William, 
where woodsmen from all parts of the 
province were gathering for the Guides 
Sports. 

Here at Lake William, log burling and 
canoe racing, wood chopping and buck-saw 
contests were the order of the day. They 
attracted a set of men as much at home in 
the woods as Captain Henry Burke is at 
home on his quarter-deck. Many were 
former lumbermen. Lumberjack ballads 

-“The Jam on Gerrys Rocks, ‘Peter 
Ambelay,’ “Guy Reed,” “The Death of 
Harry Dunne” are well known in wooded 
parts of Canada, although the heyday of 
the logging camp and river drive in spring- 
time is over.At Lake William, | heard 
some of these “shantyboys songs’ with 
their stories of heroism and tragic accidents 
among the big timber. 


Woodsmen are apt to be great singers 
One Indian guide at the sports, Peter 
Glode, formerly carried his song collection 








Paul Yates 
Pray for the sailors that are on a lee shore The sealing schooner Agnes Donahoe wrecked at Point Prim, Nova 
cotia, in a Bay of Fundy agile 


This graphic old painting catches heave and roll as a full-rieaed ship runs under shortened sail, “with her dolphin 
striker pi Sughing up the deep 
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with him wherever he went. Joe Penault, 
the Micmac fiddler, can play “The Jam on 
Gerry's Rocks’ with a lilt and swing fit to 
bring boisterous shouts of applause in any 
bunk-house. Another Indian introduced 
me to Kenneth Zwicker, who was for many 
years a cook in the lumber camps 
“Got any of them old woods songs with 
you, Mr. Zwicker? the Indian sang out as 
we approached 
“Why, sure I have, the little cook said, 
without showing the least surprise. 
‘Where are they?” the Indian inquired 
“Right in my head,” Mr. Zwicker said 
with a wink. “Do you know ‘The Shanty- 
boy s Alphabet, now ?” 
“So merry O, so merry are we, 
There's no one on earth so merry as we, 
| darey you up and | darey you down, 
Give the shantyboys doughnuts and 
nothing goes wrong! 
One evening when the cool mists were 


rising from the lake, John McEwan, chief of 


the Micmac Indians at Bear River, sang 
“Peter Ambelay, another favourite woods 
song, whose hero hails from the Maritimes 

“| was born in Prince Edward Island, 

Down by the ocean strand,” 
runs the traditional ballad, one of which 
Canadians can be proud. A stoic song, it 
tells how Peter Ambelay left home to join 
a logging crew, as many a young Prince 
Edward Islander has done before and since 
‘In eighteen hundred and eighty, 
When the flowers were in brilliant 
hue, 
| left my native country 
My fortunes to pursue 
| landed in New Brunswick, 
That lumbering countree, 
| hired in the lumbering woods 
To prove my destiny. 
[here's danger on the ocean 
When the seas roll mountains high, 
There's danger on the battle-field 
Where the angry bullets fly, 
There's danger in the lumbering woods 
For death lurks on us there, 
And | have fallen victim 
Unto its murdering snare.” 

‘No more I'll see those stately ships, as 
they go sailing by, Peter Ambelay laments 
as he lies wounded in some woodland camp, 
mortally hurt, dying far from the home 
farm and the salt tides of the Gulf of St 
Lawrence. His thought, at that moment, 
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of ships and the shore is very true to life in 
the Maritimes, where many men follow the 
sea one season and ‘hire in the woods’ the 
next. Many of the older sea ballads, there- 
fore, especially those which tell romantic 
stories of love, shipwreck, and adventure 
are beloved ashore as well as afloat 


One afternoon, for instance, | met an 
old man up in the hills at Greenland, Anna- 
polis County, Nova Scotia. He had never 
been to sea, never long away from his lonely 
farm, but he knew some of the finest sea 
songs it was my luck to hear in Nova 
Scotia 
We had come looking for his son, a 
former lumberman, but we found old Mr 
John Apt alone, reading his newspaper on 
the front porch. 
“My son's quite a singer, he admitted, 
“but he's away on a job. There's no one 
here could help you, I'm afraid.” Presently, 
however, there was a pause in our con- 
versation and Mr. Apt hummed a tune 
absently. Then, with a wink, he began that 
rare ballad of piracy 
“Bold Manning was to sea one day 
And a dreary day it was, too, 

As dreary day as ever you see, 
All wet with fog and dew 

They spied a large and lofty ship 
About two miles ahead, 

‘Come, hoist up our main-topsail, boys, 
And after her we Il speed!’ 


‘He called unto his bo's'n, 

Whose name was William Craig, 

‘O Craig, O Craig, come up on deck 

And hoist up our black flag.’ 

His bo's'n was a valiant man, 

His heart was stout and bold, 

But when he saw his father's ship 

His very blood ran cold.” 

Stanza followed on stanza. Clearly, 
bold Manning's language was that of the 
true hellion, as having overhauled his prey 
and heard her name and port of hail, he 
proceeded with his bloody business 

“Oh no, oh no,’ cried Manning, 

“These things can never be true, 
So heave your main yard to the mast 
And let your ship lay to, 

And if you think my orders 
Are not fit to obey, 

With grape shot and with canister 
I'll sink you where you lay! ° © 

“Yes, Mr. Apt said, after his gory 
song, ‘I learned that years ago, from a big 





colored cook in one lumber camp. Hed 
been to all parts of the world, following the 
sea. We used to hear him sing ‘Bold 
Manning while he was scouring the big 
iron kettles, and he could roar a song out 
with a wonderful voice.” 

The ice broken, other nautical songs 
followed. [wo of these ballads | had heard 
mentioned elsewhere, but never found in 


print. Nor had | met any one who knew 
them. Until that chance meeting on the 


porch of the farmhouse these fragments of 
our heritage were locked, as far as | was 
concerned, in the limbo of all-but-forgotten 
things. That, however, is a fair example 
of a ballad recorders luck. Some twenty- 
five songs came to light which had never 
been printed, as far as | can discover—old 
British sea songs, ballads of the Western 
Ocean, the lumberwoods and rural America, 


besides many other traditional songs 
known in other parts of the world but 


offering interesting variations 

Even in regions as promising as Western 
Nova Scotia, ballad singers are few, and 
the track of a single elusive song often 
winds far and wide, through so many 
communities and personal contacts that the 
cost would seem high except for the inci- 
dental interests involved 

For pleasurable travelling, however, | 
can recommend the trail of the ballad to 
any one with a month or two to spend, a 
liking for rhymes and history and a willing- 
ness to meet all sorts of people. Since the 
eighteenth century, ballad recording has 


CRUISING FOR BALLADS IN NOVA SCOTIA 
been largely a province of the scholar, yet 


it is also work well suited to the amateur 


Certainly more amateurs are needed 
Technical knowledge, of course, is valuable 
in attempting to record folk-song music, but 
if one has a fairly well tuned ear, or better 
still, an electrical sound recorder, he can 
still do a good job. Most experts, indeed, 
prefer the latter method to any other. 
Sound recording machines have recently 
been used with outstanding success, for 
instance, by John A. Lomax, curator of 
folk song archives in the United States 
Library of Congress, which is building up 
a permanent collection of phonographic 
recordings. 


In Canada, collectors have discovered 
some of their most important and inter- 
esting material. Professors W. Roy Mac- 
kenzie and M. M. MacOdrum, to mention 
only a few contributors, have secured 
valuable collections in eastern and south- 
ern Nova Scotia, as has Miss Helen 
Creighton. The work of Marius Barbeau 
in this field is well known, especially his 
collecting of French-Canadian material 


Still much ground remains unturned. 
Many unspoiled regions in Canada and the 
United States have not been touched. There 
is a rich field for students to cover in the 
few years while the last deep-sea chantey- 
men remain on deck and old-time loggers, 
bards of the bunk-house, still recall the 
falling of the pine and the songs that rang 
so bravely through the clearing 





Evening on the Bay of Fundy, seen from Digby Neck. 


The Wharf, at Sandy Cove, is used by 
scallop and fishing boats. 





bare and wind-swept at Tiverton on Petit Passage 
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with the St. John bound steamer Princess Helene heading intc 
of Fundy 
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»F North Mountain on Sandy Cove and St. Mary's Bay, Nova Scotia 


Looking down from the heights 


w of the Bear River region, Western Nova Scotia. Digby Gut may be szen in the distance. 
Paul Yates 


























OF ALKMAAR 


by J. S. MILLS 


RIDAY morning in Alkmaar provides 
one of the many thrills the traveller will 


receive during his visit to Holland. You 
need to go early to the cheese market, 


which is the chief point of interest, if you 
want to use your camera to the best 
advantage. Once the actual buying and 
selling of the cheeses starts, there is such 
a large crowd of people that it is almost 
impossible to move 

| bought my return ticket third-class, 
derde klasse retour, at the Central Station 
in Amsterdam, for the sum of f1.20. When 
I presented my ticket to the railway official 
at the entrance to the trains and enquired 
the number of the platform, | was asked 
in excellent English if | was going to the 
cheese market. When I indicated that that 
indeed was my _ intention, the _ ticket 
checker deserted the barrier and, taking 
me through the tunnel, pointed out a 
motor train which went to Alkmaar. He 
chatted with me on the way to the platform 
and told me that it was a good plan to 
take an early train as | would be able to 
take another trip in the afternoon and get 
in some more sight-seeing. This was all 
very good news, because it coincided with 
plans I| had of visiting Bergen a/Zee before 
the day was over 

It was the 7.59 train to Alkmaar. True 
to the best Dutch traditions, the train 
went out at exactly one minute to eight 
At 8.40 we reached Alkmaar. There were 
only a few people on that train who got 
out. | waited to see what direction they 
took. | had walked some distance to the 
right when | felt that I might be walking 
away from the right direction. In my best 
Dutch I enquired the weg naar kassmarkt 
A shrug of the shoulders plainly indicated 
that my Dutch had not registered. After 
continuing for a few hundred yards, | saw 
a sign that restored my confidence in my 
ability to find my way to the cheese market 

Soon | reached the main street, which 
was bedecked with flags in honour of the 
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THE CHEESE MARKET 


great day when several thousand kilograms 
of cheeses would change hands. When | 
came back to the street three hours later, 
the two sidewalks and roadway were 
packed with the crowds of visitors and 
townspeople. All the important stores 
sported a flag with the same design, a repre- 
sentation of the weigh house and one of 


the biers on which the carriers in the 
market carry the cheeses 
[he weigh house is an_ imposing 


structure. Formerly it was a chapel. The 
nave and transept became a meat hall in 
1578, and a few years later there was 
erected at the side of the chancel in brick 
and stone the part that now serves for a 
cheese hall. Over the transept stands the 


tower built in 1599. When the clock 
strikes the full hour, a figure like a 


trumpeter raises his trumpet to his lips 
at every stroke of the hour, and knights 
on horseback with their lances couched 
emerge from a door at his feet and race 
out and in again on a semi-circular track 

At 9.30 the market begins. The buyers 
are there, and with much clapping of hands 
and testing of cheeses the market proceeds 
As soon as a Sale is effected, the cheeses are 
loaded and taken by the carriers to the 
weigh room with its immense scales. Near 
at hand is the fitting reminder: “A false 
balance is abomination to the Lord, but 
a just weight is his delight.” 

The carriers are well-built men dressed 
in spotless white drill. Each man wears a 
straw hat with a long ribbon. The hats 
are colored blue, green, red and yellow, 
according to the company to which the 
wearer belongs. There are six carriers in 
each company, and each is chosen head 
man in turn. The head man wears on 
his breast a little silver model of the bier 
used for carrying the cheeses. These biers 
are made of wood and with their long 
handles on each end they resemble a 
stretcher. Each carrier wears over his 
shoulders a leather harness to which is 


The buyer tests the quality and aroma of the cheese 

















The weigh house at Alkmaar. 











attached the cords which slip over the 
handles of the biers. Often the cheeses 
are carried in wooden boxes. The boxes 
are hooked on to the axles of two immense 
wheels and pushed along by the carriers 
to the weigh house 
It is hard work this business of carrying 
the cheeses to the weigh house and thence 
to the waiting barges on the canals. The 
perspiring carriers run, two by two, at a 
jog trot, calling as they go. The crowd 
makes way for them and then as quickly 
closes in again. The police, a constable and 
an officer, are there with their long swords 
hanging by their left sides, for every 
Dutch policeman carries a long sword as 
well as a revolver. In a country where 
law and order is the rule, it seems strange 
that the police should carry any weapons 
They keep the crowd moving in one di- 
rection, for there are many who wish 
to enter the weigh house to hear the 
weights called out, to see them marked 
on the blackboard and on a cheese on 
each bier 
There are many small chutes to carry 
the yellow and grey balls of cheese down 
to the holds in the canal boats. The cheeses 
go rolling down, and the small boys are 
there to pat them along. It is great fun 
for them to see them rolling into the holds 
in a continuous stream. A sack filled 
with straw is placed at the bottom of 
the hold where the cheeses keep popping 
to break their fall. One or two men are 
down below to pack them, and also to 


Air view of the cheese 


market in Alkmaar 






THE CHEESE MARKET OF ALKMAAR 
place over each layer pieces of board, 
which fit into slots and prevent the cheeses 
from being crushed by the weight of other 
layers on top 

It is a fascinating sight to see this 
cheese market on a Friday morning, when 
the sun shines brightly and everyone is 
in good humor. Visitors come there by 
the thousand from every part of the world, 
and one must not omit Alkmaar from his 
itinerary if he wishes to know Holland 

There are many pleasant streets where 
one may go shopping in this city of 28,000 
people. In a little side street not far from 
the cheese market | saw the shop of the 
town shoemaker, where he sat surrounded 
by scores of wooden clogs. The Dutch 
call them klompen, and that is how they 
sound when the children run down the 
streets paved with red bricks. Next time 
you go to Holland, wait until you get to 
Alkmaar before you purchase a pair of 
wooden shoes. After the fun of the cheese 
market is over, when the clock on the tower 
strikes twelve and the carillon rings forth 
its merry peal that lasts one glorious hour, 
go down along the canal on the right 
after you cross the bridge and try to find 
this shoemaker in the side street. As 
you search for him, you will find many 
other little shops that will make you feel 
that Alkmaar is a very jolly place indeed, 
when the bells on the clock tower play the 
old folk-songs of Holland on a Friday 
morning 








Scales with which cheeses are weighed. 





200,000 balls of cheese are placed here to ripen. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE BOOK 


Robert J. C. Stead, author of the 
article entitled ‘‘Playgrounds of the Prai- 
ries, was born in Ontario but spent most 
of his early life in Manitoba and Alberta 
From newspaper work he graduated into 
the publicity field, first with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and afterwards with the 
Department of Immigration and Coloniza- 


tion at Ottawa. He is now engaged in 
similar work for the recently organized 


Department of Mines and Resources 
Mr. Stead is widely known as an author 
of books written against the Canadian 
background, and is in much demand as 
a public speaker 


William M. Doerflinger, who contri- 
butes the article “Cruising for Ballads in 
Nova Scotia’ was born in Brooklyn, N.Y 
At Princeton University, he devoted partic- 
ular attention to the study of English and 
American Balladry. In furtherance of this 
study, Mr. Doerflinger conducted field work 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick which 
provided data for his article. He is at 
present on the editorial staff of The 
Macmillan Company in New York 


J. S. Mills who contributes “The 
Cheese Market of Alkmaar” in this issue, 
holds university degrees obtained in Ire- 
land, England, the United States and 
Canada. He has written several books 
on geography. A member of the city 
council of Saskatoon and twice mayor 
of that City, Mr. Mills is at present engaged 
in the teaching profession 


Edward Shackleton of London, Eng- 
land, follows closely in his famous father's 
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footsteps not only as an explorer and an 
author but as an eloquent and witty 
speaker. Under the joint auspices of the 
Society and the National Council of 
Education, Mr. Shackleton recently ad- 
dressed an Ottawa audience of 1,200 in 
the auditorium of the Glebe Collegate 
Institute on his 1936 expedition into 
Ellesmere Land. With vivid portrayal by 
word and picture, the lecturer transported 
his audience to the unknown land of the 
Arctic circle, revealing intimate glimpses 
in the life of our explorers, in their battle 
to obtain scientific data for the develop- 
ment of our northern heritage. The expe- 
dition, of which the lecturer was leader, 
was organized by the Exploration Club 
of Oxford University. His Exceilency the 
Governor General, Honorary President of 
the Exploration Club attended in person 
The lecturer was introduced by Dr 
Charles Camsell, President of the Cana- 
dian Geographical Society, while Dr 
Arthur Beauchesne, Director of the Society 
and President of the National Council of 
Education, moved the vote of thanks to 
the speaker 

Readers of the Journal will be interested 
in learning that Mr. Shackleton is con- 
tributing a special article for the Journal 
which will be published in an early issue. 


ERRATA—JANUARY ISSUE 
Page 11: Caption of lower _ illustration 
should read “Power plant at 
Grand Falls on the St. John 
River, a few miles below the 


point where the International 
Boundary strikes the river 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOK 


Yukon Yesterdays, by MAJOR NEVILLE A. D 
ARMSTRONG (London: John Long, 1936, 18s), can 
hardly be better described than by its stub-title 
which runs: Thirty years of adventure in the 
Klondike; personal memories of the famous Klon- 
dike gold rush, first hand accounts of lucky strikes, 
stories of Dawson in the wild nineties, exploring and 
big-game hunting in the unknown sub-Arctic 
Major Armstrong was not only in the famous gold 
rush of ‘98, but was the purchaser of one of the most 
successful mines on Cheechako Hill. He appears 
to have known all the famous characters of thosc 
lurid days and recounts their histories and exploits 
with unfailing zest. He travelled widely in the 
Yukon, and explored the “blizzard-swept wilds of 
the MacMillan river region where his name is 
perpetuated by a mountain and a landing, honours 
conferred on him by the Geographic Board of 
Canada. The book is admirably produced, has two 
end-paper maps and fifty-four illustrations 

FLORENCE E. Forsey 
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(COME to South Africa. Here mystery and 
A beauty, strange to northern eyes, await to 
charm and, through long future days, invite 
you back again. Here is the thrill of foreign 
travelling beneath the British flag: new 
sights and sounds, adventure in a climate 
b and as the Riviera, and here your hosts are 
people famous for their hospitality. 


Golf, tennis, fishing—sports of every kind 
are here at your command. Beauty pro- 
claims itself in floral wealth, in mighty 
water falls or mountain majesty; and 
Mystery’s voice is heard in the Zimbabwe 
Ruins, relic of the past, in native customs, or 
deep in the vastness of the Cango Limestone 
Caves—Industry’s strong arm at Kimberley, 
along the famous Rand, and modern com- 
forts in the teeming towns. At Durban you 
may bathe in sparkling surf; at Capetown 
know the gay diversions of a modern city, 
or you may find new civic beauty midst 
Pretoria’s parks and gardens. Here in South 
Africa the perfect holiday invites your glad 
acceptance. 


Yet a vacation in South Africa is not 
expensive. Your travel agent will explain 
how easily it can be accomplished and gladly 
help you plan a tour to cherish long in 
memory. 





THRILLS OF THE PRIMITIVE IN CIVILIZED COMFORT 
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The Society's ambition is to make itself a real force in advancing geographical knowledge, and in 
disseminating information on the geography, resources and peoples of Canada. In short, its aim is 
to make Canada better known to Canadians and to the rest of the world. 
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THE EXPLORERS’ DINNER 


HE Explorers Club held its thirty-fourth 


annual dinner in the ball room of 


The Plaza, in New York, on Saturday 
January 8th. The President of the Club 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, presided, and the 
Vice President, Lowell Thomas, acted as 
Toastmaster. At the head table were the 
following Guests of Honour: Brigadier 
General Henry H. Arnold, Assistant Chief, 
United States Army Air Corps; Dr 
Lawrence J. Burpee, Director of the Cana- 
dian Geographical Society; Major Lester 
1. Gardner, Secretary, Institute of Aero- 
nautical Sciences; A. R. Glen, Royal 
Geographical Society; Dr. Willis R. Gregg, 
Chief of the United States Weather Bureau; 
Matthew A. Henson, who accompanied 
Peary to the North Pole in 1909; Colonel 
G. L. Jennings, Deputy Commissioner, 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police; Captain 
Thomas M. Molloy, Division Commander 
United States Coast Guard; Colonel Daw- 
son Olmstead, Executive Officer, United 
States Signal Service; Constantine Ou- 
mansky, Counselor, Embassy of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics; Raye R 
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Platt, Secretary, American Geographical 
Society; Juan T Trippe, President of Pan 
American Airways; Frank E. Williams 
President of the Geographical Society of 
Philadelphia; Rogers Humphreys, Chief of 
the Air Transport Section of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce 


The dinner began at 7 p.m. and came to 
an end at midnight. It is a tribute to its 
unusua! success that the tables that 
completely filled the ball room remained 
crowded to the end. The planning of both 
the dinner and the programme that went 
with it was altogether admirable. The 
menu had been prepared from contemporary 
recipes furnished by explorers, and _in- 
cluded such enticing items as Appétits 
Norvégiens, Nids dHirondelles de mer 
Chinoise, Matelote Pochouse Afrique du 
Sud, and Pudding Malakoff. The exper- 
iment was tried—and deserves to be 
imitated—of making the programme a part 
of the dinner The famous baritone 
Reinald Werrenrath, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, sang a couple of ballads 
between two of the courses; the shades of 
Pytheas, Leif Erikson, Marco Polo, Francis 
Drake and John Franklin, appeared in 
succession on the stage, under a spotlight 
in the dark, and entertained the Club 
with original views of their own and other 
discoveries; a Russian film of the 1937 ex- 
pedition to the North Pole was accom- 
panied by comments by Constantine 
Oumansky ; Theos. Bernard described some 
of the social customs of the Tibetans; and 
Alan Villiers provided a witty text for a 
film of the sailing ship. The effect of the 
plan was to make the dinner merely an 
excuse for an entertaining and informative 
programme, with reasonable pauses be- 
tween each item for conversation. About 
the middle of the evening Dr. Stefansson 
gave a short address, in which among other 
things he paid a warm tribute—as did also 
Mr. Oumansky—to the whole-hearted co- 
operation of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, the Canadian Meteorological Service 
and other agencies of the Dominion, in the 
search for the lost Russian airmen. Dr 
Stefansson then rushed away to catch a 
train for the west, and left the control of 
the proceedings in the efficient hands of 
Lowell Thomas. A message was read from 
Sir Hubert Wilkins expressing his firm hope 
that Levanevsky and his companions would 
be rescued, a hope and belief shared by 
Dr. Stefansson 
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